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Iffuntal of tin Sodeta of %rts. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER :;, 1858. 

NOTICE TO INSTITUTIONS. 

The Prizes and Certificates awarded at the 
Examinations held in May last, have been for- 
warded to the several Local Boards for distribu- 
tion. 

Copies of the Programme of Examinations for 
1850 may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Society of Arts. 



EAST LANCASHIRE UNION OF INSTITUTIONS. 

The First lteport of this Union, which owes its origin 
to the exertions of Sir James Kay Shuttle worth, Bart., 
has been recently published, anil as the 'particulars of 
the examination and prize scheme associated with it 
have already appeared in the Journal* it has been 
thought that an outline of its proceedings will be found 
useful to Associations of a similar character already 
established, as well as suggestive to all who are inte- 
rested in the progress of Institutions in various parts of 
the country. Local Unions of this character must 
always form most valuable aids to the Society of Arts, in 
stimulating the energies and improving the character of 
Mechanics' and similar Institutions, principally because 
their tendency has always been to give to these Insti- 
tutions a really educational bearing ; and ultimately it 
may bo hoped that each Local Board of Examiners will 
form the centre of a " Union" of this nature. 

The report commences with a short description of the 
district in which this Union has been established. 

•' The cotton manufacture has penetrated along the 
course of the streams which feed the Irwell and the 
Kibble, into valleys surrounded by moorlands, rising to 
one or two thousand feet above the sea, and known as 
the forests of llossendale and Pendle. The streams, 
which caused the selection of the sites of the original 
manufactories, mark the lines of most easy ascent through 
the valleys, and determine therefore the sites not only of 
mills and hamlets, but the course of roads and railways. 

" Since East Lancashire has been found to be rich in 
coal, a great impulse has been given to its trade and 
Imputation, lu every valley well-built villages seem 
strung together along the road or railroad, between 
which intervene hamlets, mills surrounded by groups of 
cottages, villas, churches, and farm-houses. This scene 
of enterprise and wealth extends, with little interruption, 
along the Irwell from Bury to the summits of Hasling- 
den and llossendale moors, and then descends on the 
other side of the watershed, through several valleys to 
Blackburn, Whalley, and Pendle. 

" The growth of the towns, villages, and hamlets of 
East Lancashire has been so rapid and recent that their 
civilisation is in its earliest stage of energetic growth. 
Since 1S46 considerable progress has been made in the 
number of elementary day-schools, and in their effi- 
ciency ; even in the more considerable villages these 
schools are taught by certificated masters and pupil 
teachers. 

" Not only in the towns of Blackburn, Burnley, and 
Accrington, but in many of the manufacturing villages 
of East Lancashire, evening-schools of various degrees of 
efficiency have followed in the wake of elementary edu- 
cation. These evening-schools have generally the title 
of Mechanics' or Literaiy Institutions. In almost every 
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case a library and news-room are connected with them. 
They have only occasional lectures. The evening classes, 
before the East Lancashire Union was formed, were 
taught either by the master of some elementary day- 
school, by voluntary teachers like those which have con- 
ducted Sunday-schools, or by paid local teachers, em- 
ployed as clerks or mechanics, &c, in the day time. One 
of these agencies often existed alone; sometimes they 
were combined. In two or three Institutions they all 
existed together. 

" In some the voluntary services of professional gen- 
tlemen and of day-school teachers have been exemplary, 
aud the prosperity, if not the existence, of certain of 
these Institutions, has been mainly attributable to this 
self-sacrificing aid. The funds of almost all the Insti- 
tutions have been very slender. They were chiefly 
derived from the weekly or quarterly payments of the 
working men attending the classes, and from the profits 
derived from annual meetings, tea-drinkings, and to a 
slender degree only from local subscriptions from the 
middle classes. The payments of the members for the 
use of the library and news-room, and for admission to 
the evening classes, vary from Is. Od. to 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
perquarter; and from Jd. to 2d. per week, or to Is. 6d. 
per quarter for the evening classes only. 

* * * * * 

" In the village Institutions, from 20 to 70 pupils 
assemble on two or three nights in each week. In 
Burnley, the number on the books of the two Institu- 
tions is 246, and the average attendance on the classes 
132. In Haslingden 115 are on the books, with an 
average attendance of 45. 

" The great majority of the members are employed in 
the cotton factories, those earning their livelihood by 
handicraft trades not amounting to one-sixth of the fac- 
tory workers. Scarcely any are employed in agriculture, 
and but few in shops or counting-houses. The very 
great majority are between the ages of 15 and 30. 

" The staple subjectsof instruction are reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, English grammar, composition, and 
geography, and the pupils give in nothing stronger 
proof of their native shrewdness than in the perseverance 
which they display in their preference of the classes in 
which these subjects are taught to merely amusing lec- 
tures, and to other studies not requiring close drudgery 
to master the elements. They well know that to write 
a good hand, to be able to spell correctly, and compose a 
letter of business accurately, and to be a fair accountant, 
are qualifications indispensable to any office of trust. 
These, therefore, are the objects, to accomplish which, 
the East Lancashire workman plods regularly twice or 
thrice a-week to his evening school. But it is on this 
basis that higher attainments also can be built, and that 
a wider view of the knowledge which can improve the 
labourer can be gained, and not a few receive a perma- 
nent impulse towards intellectual pursuits, and acquire 
purer tastes and a higher conception of the objects and 
duties of life. 

" The East Lancashire Union originated in a general 
sympathy with these exertions of men supported by 
manual labour, and of their employers and friends, to 
supply the want of early school training, or to remedy 
its deficiencies. It was known that the attendance on 
the evening classes fluctuated, — being in some years 
double or treble that of others. Generally in the sum- 
mer the number of members did not exceed one-half or 
two-thirds that of the winter. In the autumn the 
classes often dispersed. Some village Institutions had a 
feeble life, with a meagre apparatus of instruction, few 
members, and intervals in which their proceedings were 
entirely suspended. 

*' To strengthen the managing committees by that en- 
couragement which arises from co-operation, it was 
thought desirable that the Institutions of East Lanca- 
shire should be organised into one Union, in which 
each should be represented in a council. The flnctna- 
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tions of attendance, and the want of perseverance in 
a course of self-culture, pursued from year to year, 
might, it was hoped, be diminished by a system of 
examination and prizes, which would not only reward 
by aii immediate distinction the exertions of the 
candidates, but encourage them by the hope that 
the employers of labour throughout the district would re- 
cognise the value of such pursuits, by selecting for em- 
ployment and promotion not only the successful candi- 
dates for prizes, but the most zealous and persevering 
members of the evening classes. 

' ' The scheme of examination was so framed as to give 
prominence to those rudimentary English exercises 
which are the instruments by which other knowledge is 
gained, and then to lead the humble student to acquire- 
ments which would expand his intelligence, rather than 
to a narrow and eager devotion to a single subject. The 
object sought was a sound knowledge of the elements of 
an English education, solid in each part, but not re- 
stricted to one separate technicality. On this firm basis 
those gifted with greater power, or favoured by more 
ample leisure, were encouraged to build a somewhat 
larger structure of learning appropriate to their station 
in life. By this means, it was hoped, that the subjects 
taught in each institution would be gradually matured 
in proportion as its resources in teachers, books, and ap- 
paratus grew. 

" To increase the strength of these agencies a fund was 
collected, toward which liberal annual contributions 
were made by the principal landed proprietors of East 
Lancashire, and by some of the chief manufacturers. 
This fund provided, in the first place, for the working of 
the examination and prize scheme. 

" A persevering effort was then made to introduce into 
the Union a higher class of masters, who should visit 
each institution on appointed evenings, to organise and 
teach the classes ; to give brief collective lessons on such 
subjects as physical geography and history, &c, and to 
deliver courses of Saturday evening lectures. 

" A weekly visit of the organising master, besides the 
immediate benefit to be derived from his systematic and 
skilful instruction, was intended to prove a stimulus to 
the exertions of the teachers and visitors. It was ex- 
pected that he would increase the interest of the work- 
ing men in the evening school ; that he would promote 
the better furnishing of the class-rooms, and organiza- 
tion of the classes ; the purchase of books, maps, and ap- 
paratus, and the growth of a stronger local interest in 
the well-being of each institution. 

" The organizing masters selected had passed through 
the entire career of education from apprenticeship as 
pupil teachers; had gained Queen's Scholarships, and 
obtained three years' education in a training college, 
followed by the subsequent experience of two years as 
teachers of physical science in their college. 

"The masters so quali fied were allowed salaries of £ 1 00 
per annum, and their travelling expenses on a moderate 
scale, in addition to the augmentation paid to them by 
the Committee of Council on Education. They were 
expected to teach on five evenings in each week, for two 
or three hours, the classes of separate Institutions, and 
each Saturday evening to deliver one of a course of four 
lectures. This course was to be devoted to some subject 
of immediate sanitary or commercial importance, and 
was to be delivered successively at each Institution 
throughout the Union. The organising masters were 
allowed four hours daily to derive remuneration from 
other professional pursuits, consistent with their engage- 
ments in the Union and their obligations to the Com- 
mittee of Council. 

" Each Institution which has the advantago of the in- 
struction of the organising master in teaching its classes 
on one evening weekly, pays to the funds of the Union 
£15, and for two evenings weekly, £30.* 
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" Several of the Institutions thus visited by the organi- 
sing master have a fresh supply of books ; some have 
improved their class furniture ; almost all have increased 
the number of their members and of their candidates for 
prizes, and in all the greater efficiency of the instruction 
has increased the local interest in the Institution. The 
Saturday evening lectures have been steadily attended ; 
they have been illustrated by appropriate experiments, 
and by diagrams and apparatus which have been purchased 
for this purpose. 

" The Education Department of the Privy Council has 
also admitted the Council of the Union to participate in 
the same class of advantages from their grants as the 
committees of day schools are allowed to claim for their 
evening schools. This rule enables the Council to pro- 
cure for each Institution the aid of an assistant or local 
teacher, towards whose stipend the Committee of Council 
pay £10. 

" This looal teacher is commonly some artisan or clerk 
who has been educated in the Sunday, day, and evening 
schools, and by persevering self-culture has acquired a 
competent knowledge of the subjects of elementary in- 
struction. The conditions of his appointment are, that 
he pass an examination before H.M. Inspector of Schools; 
that a sum equal to that paid by the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education be derived from the school fees paid by 
the members to the funds of the evening school, and that 
the evening class be found in a satisfactory condition on 
inspection. 

" The efforts of the local teachers for self-improvement 
may be greatly aided by the organising masters. They 
may guide the reading of the local teachers, — initiate 
them into improved methods of instruction, both by 
example and private suggestion, and thus prepare them 
to avail themselves of the minute of the Committee of 
Council, by which, after one year's service, they may gain 
a Queen's Scholarship and enter a training college, or 
after three years' service, may present themselves for 
examination for a certificate of merit. The local 
teachers hold the same relations in these respects to the 
organising masters as assistant teachers to the masters of 
day-schools. 

" It would also always be well that in every Institution 
in the Union one or more candidates for the office of local 
teacher should be in training under the superintendence 
of the organising master, so as to be ready for examina- 
tion when any vacancy occurs. 

" The examination and prize scheme for 1856-7 proved 
throughout the Union a useful stimulus to the members 
of the evening classes. Their attendance became more 
regular, their members increased, and their zeal in their 
studies was more marked and constant. The Committee 
of each Institution also showed a growing interest in the 
success of their candidates, and in the development of the 
means likely to promote this result. 

" This stimulus has also in some Institutions extended 
to the valuable exertions of the gratuitous teachers. 
These important services have been rendered with great 
zeal and self-denial in several of the Institutions. Some 
of the most important evening schools in Manchester are 
mainly dependent on the voluntary agency of the same 
kind that supports Sunday-schools. In others, skilful 
teachers, and professional men, clergymen, and others 
devote themselves to this work. Too much praise can 
scarcely bo given for the admirable examples of such 
labours which exist in the Union." 

Tlio report then goes on to say that in August, 1857, 
twenty candidates were examined, some of whom were 
successful in obtaining prizes. 

" The examination and prize scheme for 1858 was 
founded on the experience thus acquired. Besides many 
modifications in detail, it called the attention of the 
Committees of Institutions throughout the Union to the 
organization of female classes. Subsequently a circular 
was issued by the Council, to diffuse among the local 
committees a knowledge of the expedients which had 
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been most successful in the founding and working of 

female classes." 



" During the winter of 1857-S exertions were made to 
found a School of Art in Burnley, in connection with 
which it was hoped that branch schools might be formed 
in other parts of the Union. In Burnley the School of 
Ait opened in April with 730 pupils in elementary day- 
schools ; a class of 90 teachers and pupil teachers ; a 
class in eacli of the two Institutions for artisans, attended 
by 34 together ; a class of 17 in the Grammar-school, 
and a ladies' class of 20 members. A supply of models 
and apparatus was obtained, at reduced prices, from the 
Department of Science and Art. The department also 
selected from among its certificated students, Mr. Gunn 
to take charge of the drawing classes, under the direction 
of a local Art Committee. When these steps had been 
taken, the School of Art was recognised by the Council 
of the East Lancashire Union as a part of its organisa- 
tion, and the committees of certain neighbouring Institu- 
tions were invited to consider the arrangements necessary 
for the formation of other local schools. The negocia- 
tions for this purpose are still in progress. Whenever a 
class can be formed for ladies or gentlemen, of twenty or 
thirty members, the art master will be enabled to under- 
take, for the same low rate of remuneration as at Burnley, 
the instruction of classes of artisans, and teachers and 
pupil teachers. Artisans who are members of Institutions 
pay Is. fid. per quarter ; those who are not members, 
2s. Cd. ; and tradesmen, 2s. per month, with 2s. entrance 
fee. Teachers pay 10s. per annum, and pupil teachers 
2s. fid. 

" The ladies' and gentlemen's class, according to the 
distance travelled by the master, pays from 20s. to 40s. 
for one hour weekly, and from 30s. to 00a. for two hours 
weekly. 

* * * * * 

" Thus far is recorded the experience of the Council 
in their efforts to promote the prosperity of the Institu- 
tions of the East Lancashire Union by a common organi- 
sation. If this Report should encourage the formation 
of similar Unions in other districts, perhaps advantage 
would be derived from a statement of some conclusions 
derived from this experience. 

" The East Lancashire Union is comprised in a circle, 
the longest radius of which does not exceed ten miles; 
and from Burnley and Accrington railways branch in 
three directions. They penetrate also the valleys of 
ltossendale. The organising masters, therefore, visit the 
evening schools to teach and lecture at small expense of 
time and money. 

"Even with these facilities of intercourse, the Council 
are of opinion that the Union could not be extended 
beyond this circle, without losing that compact corporate 
character which seems essential for its success. Some of 
the members of the several committees are known to 
each other. The state of eacli town and hamlet is un- 
derstood. The occupations of the members of the even- 
ing classes and of their directors in each institution 
resemble those of others. There is that bond of neigh- 
bourhood which produces a compact structure capable of 
harmonious action. This corporate life would become 
languid, or wanting in harmony, if the Union were more 
extensive. 



" The importance of the Institutions by which the 
education of the workman is carried forward from the 
ordinary school-age to manhood, and the need of some 
organisation to give them a more energetic life, is daily 
becoming more apparent. The Government and the 
religious communions now expend annually on day and 
Sunday-schools, including the school-pence paid by the 
scholars and the cost of the evening-schools, a sum cer- 
tainly not much less than two millions. In the cotton 



districts the schooling of a child ceases at thirteen, and 
he keeps half-time at work and school from eight to 
thirteen. In the agricultural districts he leaves school 
at ten, or eleven, or earlier. Even in schools conducted 
by certificated teachers, aided by pupil teachers, with 
every appliance of instruction, the schooling tints ob- 
tained cannot be expected generally to form habits of 
self-culture, such as would induce or enable the child 
taxed with daily labour, when the day-school is left, 
unaided by the evening-school, and tempted by rude, if 
not coarse forms of recreation, to improve the little 
learning he had gained. Too often this slender stock 
dwindles year by year with neglect, until even his poor 
skill in reading, writing, and counting becomes more 
and more imperfect. Then come the temptations of 
youth, and at the time when mind and the senses strive 
for mastery, unless the young man finds which is the 
nobler part of his nature by its cultivation, he is bewil- 
dered by passion and degraded into sensuality. In this 
strife the little learned at school is lost, and Hie man 
at twenty probably cannot sign his name to the register 
of his marriage. Should such a result be general, the 
nation is expending two millions annually to purchase 
what is too meagre and transient. If attendance on the 
day-school cease at ten and thirteen, and its influence be 
lost in the turbulent effervescence of youth, such a fact 
once established, and nothing done to remedy the evil, 
the promoters of elementary schools would lose at least 
the earnestness of their faith in the regenerating influ- 
ences of education on the character and destiny of the 
humbler classes. Neither the zeal of the religious com- 
munions, nor the political foresight of the Government 
could be appealed to for so large an annual outlay, unless 
each successive generation brought up at school became 
less sensual and more intelligent. 

" The waste of costly effort occurs not in the school, 
but in the time between the school-age and manhood. 
Habits of self-culture can alone prevent this waste, by 
improving what it has cost two millions of annual outlay 
to create. These habits, according to our experience, 
are seldom formed without aid. That assistance may 
perhaps be effectually rendered if evening-schools be 
universally founded, and so efficiently conducted as, with 
every proper incentive, to attract to them the youthful 
population between the school-age and manhood. In 
this view the evening-school becomes an institution as 
indispensable as the day-school to those influences, of 
education on the character of the population, for the 
hope of which we now pay so large a sum without attain- 
ing the result which we seek. Every expedient, there- 
fore, which can promote the increase and ensure! the 
efficiency of evening-schools, must be important as part 
of the machinery of national education. 

" To attract the working men to these schools, no local 
expedient would be so efficient as that tin; employers of 
labour should invariably inquire of every candidate for 
employment as to the whole course of ids education. I f 
parents and our youth knew that the master always 
ascertained and recorded how many years hail been spent 
at the day and Sunday-school — how long and with what 
degree of regularity the evening-school had been fre- 
quented — whether a prize or certificate had been obtained 
— whether the youth hail been employed as a Sunday- 
school teacher, or local teacher of an evening-school- -• 
then they would know that early education and subse- 
quent self-culture were sources of confident) and respect 
leading to offices of trust. 

" A sense of the value of education on this lower 
ground must probably precede the higher conviction of 
its importance as a means of self-discipline. This is a 
better state of mind which seeks to perforin the duties of 
the sphere in which we are born, perfectly in the sight 
of God and man, with calm contentment in our lot. than 
that which only strives to rise in life without rclleeting 
on the more weighty responsibilities of that higher con- 
dition. This better state of thought will in time visit 
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many minds who, in the fervid time of life, first strive 
to rise above the condition of manual labour. Those 
who seek to better their material condition may attain a 
vastly greater gain, though they remain dependent on 
daily labour. It is therefore pleasant to record, that at 
the formation of the Union a majority of the principal 
manufacturing firms signed a declaration* that they 
would attach great value to the certificates awarded by 
the Council. The Council also have learned, with much 
satisfaction, that the prizes and certificates gained at 
their first examination have, in some instances, been 
followed by promotion to offices of trust, and in many 
have been otherwise advantageous to the successful 
candidate." 

The Report then proceeds to draw attention to the 
great public advantage that would arise if the primary 
nominations to the whole of the smaller offices of the 
Excise, Customs, Inland Revenue, and Post-office, were 
limited to those who distinguished themselves at Ex- 
aminations of this character. It appears that the num- 
ber of the subordinate offices for which the scholars 
of elementary day-schools might, if they retained 
habits of self-culture through youth to manhood, fit 
themselves at ages varying from 17 to 23, has been 
carefully ascertained by Mr. Horace Mann, the Assistant 
Secretary to the Civil Service Commission. There are 
12,618 offices worth £50 to £80 per annum in the Excise, 
Customs, and Post-office, affording from 700 to 800 annual 
vacancies. Also 3,840 clerkships exist in the Customs, 
Inland Revenue, and Post-office, with about 300 vacan- 
cies annually, and a further prospect of promotion to 
offices of from £300 to £600 per annum. 

" The preceding considerations apply equally to the 
great mass of the working population of Great Britain, 
and with peculiar force to those portions of it which, like 
the inhabitants of East Lancashire, are distinguished by 
a hardihood and skill in all forms of manual labour,— by 
an energy and enterprise which so frequently raises the 
workman to the rank of employer, and by an intelligence 
which has enriched with subtle inventions those com- 
binations of the physical powers by which the Cotton 
Trade has triumphed over all competition. Amongst 
this noble race of men, there are also rarely-gifted minds, 
who, untrained even by the humblest elementary school- 
ing, have battled manfully with their fate, and step by 
step emerged from the slough of ignorance and brutish- 
ness. They have learned to read on scraps of newspapers 
and pamphlets from whomsoever they could snatch a 
moment's sympathy andMielp. They have learned to 
write by painful efforts at imitation, whenever they 
could get anything to copy ; in like manner to cypher. 
They have found some elementary work on mechanics, 
mathematics, or chemistry at a book-stall, and mastered 
everything in it. Without a teacher, without a guide, 
— led by those events which we call accidents, to the 
pursuit natural to their genius, such men have some- 
times become the architects of the fortunes of our chief 
families. There are such men living and amongst us 
now, and from their own lips we learn how eagerly they 
would have embraced opportunities of self culture like 
those offered in the Evening Classes of the East Lanca- 
shire Union ; and how many victims, not so aided, have 
not had physical strength to endure the arduous struggle 
of daily toil and midnight sweat of the brain, but have 
perished unrewarded and unknown. 

" There is another class of self-educated working-men, 
of a gentler and more retiring character, and less vigorous 
enterprize ;— the self-educated students of nature; the 
self-taught botanists, entomologists, and geologists, who, 
working at a handicraft which leaves them some hardly- 
earned leisure, devote it with a calm but enduring enthu- 
siasm to read that page of the Will of God which is open to 
every inquirer. Mr. Binney, of Manchester, has watched 
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with deep interest the lives of many such men. Their bio- 
graphies have been briefly recorded from time to time in 
the county papers by faithful and sympathising friends. 
Some of them are personally known to members of this 
Council, who can testify, from intimate association with 
them, how much such pursuits refine, elevate, and purity. 
Even a scholar-like demeanour distinguishes some of this 
class of humble naturalists, who have a store of informa- 
tion from sedulous reading out of their peculiar range. 
Their calm pursuits make them content with their lot. 

" The East Lancashire Union will not fulfil the inten- 
tions of its promoters unless it offer facilities for study, 
opportunities of meeting, and other forms of encourage- 
ment to the self-taught naturalists of the district. Its 
present classes afford means of mastering the elements to 
all, and men of genius will, with the aid of organising 
masters, libraries, apparatus, and lecturers, be enabled, 
with abundant sympathy, to tread the upward path of 
science and literature. 

" Such opportunities for men of humble station and 
great ability were formerly afforded by the bursaries and 
exhibitions of our endowed schools, which launched them 
on a career of university education. The Queen's 
Scholarships, which open a path to the Training Colleges 
for the local teachers of evening-schools, partake of the 
character of these ancient endowments in their intention 
to reward such intellectual merit by means of further 
instruction. 

" The Union is likely to develop among all actively 
engaged in working out its design a lively interest in the 
progressive education of the youth of the district from 
13 to 30, and in the destiny of every earnest and gifted 
man who avails himself of the opportunities which it 
offers, and earns the distinctions by which his merit may 
be made conspicuous. 

" The Council turn from the aid which the Union can 
give to sucli rare and gifted men to the opposite extreme. 
They may be asked what hope they have that these 
evening-schools can change the habits of the most sensual 
and ignorant portions of the population, who at present 
scarcely enter their classes. They point, in reply, to 
some indications of the gradual progress of civilization, 
resulting perhaps from a general improvement in the 
manners of all classes— from the influence of Sunday- 
schools in the early part of this century ; and from that 
of the press, and of public opinion. The day-schools are 
of too recent origin to have produced much effect. 

" The still prevalent gambling and pigeon-flying have 
taken the place of even the more cruel and coarse man- 
fights, bear and bull-baiting, and dog and cock-fighting, 
which within a generation were sanctioned by the patron- 
age and presence of the gentry. Let us hope that the 
cultivation of cottage gardens, the cricket club, and the 
manly game of football,— the public swimming bath and 
gymnastic exercises, — the chess club, the newsroom, the 
library, the evening classes and the lectures of the Insti- 
tution, will take the place of the coarse and absurd pas- 
times of the lowest part of the population. The instru- 
mental bands, choral societies, and glee clubs which exist, 
are not abused by intemperance, but form a recreation 
deserving encouragement. Of late years the cheap rail- 
way excursions to the coast, or to remarkable inland 
scenes, — the taste for public meetings, assemblages for 
charitable or other social objects, and for discussions on 
political and religious questions, more and more engage 
the attention of the mass. During the recent wars the 
papers have been cagerlv read to groups of attentive 
listeners in workmen's houses. The civilisation thus 
spreading has been found to be attended with an increasing 
aversion from all forms of popular error on social ques- 
tions, with greater security for property, and a firmer 
confidence in the Institutions of the country. It is the 
earnest wish and conviction of the Council, that it may 
co-operate with our common faith in creating a people 
contented, loyal, and religious." 
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The following circular, as to the duties of organising 
masters and local teachers, and the conditions on which 
each Institution in the Union may obtain this aid, was 
issued to the Institutions : — 

"Burnley, November 18th, 1857. 

"Sib, — At the request of the Council of the East Lancashire 
Union of Mechanics' and other Institutions, I convey to your 
Committee of Managers information of the arrangements which 
they will have to make in order to avail themselves of the as • 
sistance placed by the Committee of Council on Education at 
the disposal of the Council of the Unioo. 

" This assistance is in two forms, viz., first, local teachers ; 
secondly, organising masters. 

" The local teacher is intended to be selected from the class 
of young men employed in some other vocation during the day, 
who are competent at least to teach reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and English grammar, or geography, or English history. 
A certificate of character and of their aptitude to teach must be 
sent to the Council of the Union. If nominated by the Coun- 
cil, they will be examined as soon as convenient by Her 
Majesty's Inspector in the foregoing subjects ; but he will re- 
port specially in favour of such of them as have any knowledge 
of land or mine surveying, of mechanics, of the steam-engine, 
of map and plan drawing, or of chemistry. Such a special 
report would greatly facilitate the future promotion of the local 
teachers to Queen's scholarships or certificates of merit, though 
not Teqnrred for their present appointment. Local teachers 
must be at least 20 years of age, and under 40, at the time of 
their appointment. When the evening-school consists of males 
and females in the same room, the local teacher must be a 
married man ; where it is attended by females only, a female ; 
and where by males only, a male. 

" Where there are separate male and female classes, it is pro- 
bable that the Committee of Council might be induced (by a 
favourable report from Her Majesty's Inspector, as to the 
qualifications of the candidates for the office of local teacher, 
and as to the numbers attending the classes, and their state of 
efficiency) to sanction the appointment of both a male and 
female local teacher in one Institution. Any local teacher thus 
nominated to an evening-school by the Council of the Union, 
and sanctioned by 11 cr Majesty's Inspector, having served 
therein to the satisfaction of the Committee of Council on 
Education, upon the report of Her Majesty's Inspector, for one 
year, may attend the examination (Minute 20th August, 1853, 
s. 13) for registration, and on passing it, will be allowed a 
Queen's scholarship of £20 or £25 to any training school under 
inspection (with the consent of its managers) lie may select ; 
the amount of the scholarship to depend on his passing to the 
extent required under the minute of 2nd April, 1853 (Capita- 
tion), or to the extent required for pupil-teachers. 

"Any local teacher nominated and approved as above to an 
evening-school in the Union, after three years' service under 
inspection to the satisfaction of the Committee of Council on 
Education, and being upwards of 30 years of age, may be ex- 
amined for a certificate of merit ; such certificate not bearing 
any pecuniary value until the holder be in charge of an elemen- 
tary day school fulfilling the usual conditions required for the 
augmentation of the salary of the teacher by Government. 

*' The appointment of local teacher thus opens a path in 
which any person in the Union now, too old to become a pupil- 
teacher, may gain a Queen's scholarship, may have the advan- 
tage of education in a training-school, and may enter on the 
career of the teacher of an elementary day-school, with a 
certificate of merit and augmentation of his salary by the 
Government. His prospects of promotion will be greatly in- 
creased it the managers can secure a visit from Her Majesty's 
Inspector, and if he find the evening classes in an efficient state 
and the attainments ot the local teacher satisfactory. Though 
the evening classes will be liable to such inspection, it is to he 
feared that the very numerous engagements of the Inspectors 
will prevent their visits unless urgent solicitations bo made. 

" Such advantages will, it is hoped, greatly facilitate the 
selection of thoroughly-qualified teachers by the managers of 
the several Institutions and evening classes in Union. 

" The Committee of Council will pay £10 annually to each 
local teacher so nominated and approved, who shall teach on 60 
nights at least in the year, and give satisfaction to the managers 
by his character, conduct, and attention to duty. The local 
teachers will, however, probably be required by your Committee 
of Managers to teach on two nights in each week during about 
forty or forty-five weeks, or nine or ten months in the year. 
The Committee of Council also require that the sum received io 



fees at the evening school during the year shall equal or exceed 
the £10 granted by them. 

"One such local teacher may be selected by the Committee o f 
Managers of each local Institution in the East Lancashire Union 
for nomination and approval ; and if there be well attended 
female classes, an application will likewise, if desired, be made 
by the Council for the sanction of a female local teacher, if an 
efficient one be selected for their approval. It is desirable that 
these selections should be made in the first week of December, 
1857, and notified to Mr. Sutherland, in order that arrange- 
ments may be made with Her Majesty's Inspector for a collec- 
tive examination of both male and female candidates before 
Christinas next. The examination will be in no respect diffi- 
cult, but will be strictly such as is necessary to ascertain that 
the persons selected have a fair knowledge of the elementary 
subjects before enumerated, and aptitude to teach them. 

" The Council of the Union are also authorised by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education to appoint masters holdiog 
certificates of merit, as organising masters in the Union. 

" The duties of these masters will be as follows : — 

" 1. They will visit and teach the evening-classes the ordi- 
nary subjects of instruction in any Institution ready to pay at 
the rate of £15 for one night of such instruction weekly, during 
the usual time the classes are open in the year. 

" 4. They will be specially charged to act under the direction 
of the local managers, in organising the evening classes for col- 
lective teaching ; and on nights not appropriated to evening 
classes paying £15 per annum, they will visit occasionally such 
other Institutions as may desire their help to organise the 
classes, aid the teachers, and give them examples of efficient 
class-teaching. 

" 3. On Saturday evening they will visit in succession the 
several Institutions in the Union, and will give class lectures, 
illustrated by apparatus and experiments, chiefly in explanation 
of natural phenomena. For example, four class lessons might 
be given throughout the Union on (A) the mechanical, (B) the 
chemical constitution of the atmosphere ; (C) the mode in 
which it may become noxious by chemical degeneration ; (U) 
by miasmata, and the means of preventing both forms of evil. 

" 4. The organising masters will he employed as assistant- 
secretaries to Mr. Sutherland, and will regularly attend at an 
office and hours to be appointed. 

" 5. The Council reserve for consideration the propriety of 
opening, in Burnley and Accrington, classes during two or three 
hours in the day-time, for the instruction of assistants in shops, 
clerks, and apprentices, in the elements of mechanical, chemi- 
cal and other scientific knowledge, in surveying or in drawing. 

" Each Committee of Managers will do well to bear in mind 
that the appointment of a local teacher, towards whose remu- 
neration the Committee ot Council will pay £10 annually, 
ought to lead to their availing themselves at once of the aid of 
the organising master for at least one night weekly. They will 
also doubtless feel that the weekly visit of the organising 
master will be most important, not only to the efficiency of the 
evening classes, but to the success of their local teacher in his 
new career, and also to that of the candidates for certificates 
and prizes in their Institution. 

'• I have to request that a copy of this circular may be put 
into the hands of every member oi the Committee of Managers 
without delay, and that a special meeting may be at once called 
for its consideration. " I am, &c, 

" J. P. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH. 

" To the Secretary of the Committee of Managers of the 
Evening Classes or Mechanics' Institution at " 



The following are the instructions to organising 
masters referred to at page 614. 

" The East Lancashire Union of Institutions has been formed 
to foster the self-education of the youth of the labouring classes 
in this district, between the elementary school age and full 
maturity. 

"It is essential to the proper discharge of your duties as 
organising masters, that you should have a sincere sympathy 
with such efforts as are made by thoughtful labouring men for 
this end. 

" You can shew this sympathy in various ways. 

" Your primary and most engrossing duty will be personally 
to teach the elementary classes of certain Institutions the ru- 
diments of reading, writing, arithmetic, writing from dictation 
and from memory, English grammar, geography, and English 
history. 

" Even the teaching of the humblest of these elements will 
require much of your attention. These labours will be greatly 
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lightened by organising the pupils of each Institution into 
classes, according to their acquirements, and by introducing as 
rapidly as possible the collective method of oral instruction, 
instead of the mode of individual teaching now, in many cases, 
in vogue. 

" You will put yourself in personal communication with the 
gentleman of the local committee appointed for that purpose. 
You will be introduced by him to the teachers who have at 
present charge of the classes. 

"You can then, with his consent, and their aid, ascertain 
the amount of knowledge possessed by each pupil, and then, 
with the like concurrence, proceed to arrange them in such 
groups as will facilitate collective instruction. 

"You can explain to the Committee and the teachers the 
arrangement which you conceive will promote the most rapid 
success, by the division of the pupils into classes ; by the use 
of one lesson book in each class ; by setting apart a fixed period 
for each subject of instruction ; by drawing up, in accordance 
with this, a written scheme of. the routine of the classes ; by 
settling with them what classes you arc personally to teach, 
and whether, and if so at what period, you are to examine the 
other classes. 

" The selection from the list of the Committee of Council on 
Education of proper lesson books will be indispensable, if the 
class has not sufficient for collective instruction. A grant may 
be obtained ir. aid of local subscriptions for this object. 

"Such arrangements, if made with skill, constitute that 
organisation without which no permanent success can be hoped 
for in any school. 

" These duties will occupy three-fourths of your time on the 
evenings in which you visit Institutions for elementary instruc- 
tion. 

" The remaining fourth part of the time each evening may, 
with the concurrence of the local directors, be devoted to a 
lesson to be delivered by you to all the members of the evening 
classes of the Institution. For this lesson they should be col- 
lected together in one class on a gallery, or by some similar 
arrangement. 

" You will carefully prepare each week the notes of one or 
more lessons, to be then delivered to this aggregate class, in 
explanation of some natural phenomenon. Such subjects as 
rain, dew, winds, hail, hoarfrost, snow and ice, eclipses, 
thunder. storms, the aurora-borealis, meteors, falling stars, 
would form the subject of one series of lessons. Another might 
consist of the explanation of the breathing of animals, of plants, 
the sources of the nourishment of plants, the balance of organ- 
ised nature as respects plants, animals, and men, Ac, &c. The 
nature and uses of soils, the use of moisture, of drainage, of 
pulverisation of soils, properties of pulverised soils as respects 
gases and the mineral food of plants, the nature of different 
manures, and the mode in which each promotes fertility. 

"These lessons must be given in the simplest language, with 
the least possible use of scientific terms. They should be the 
Bubject of questioning at the close of each lesson. Notes should 
be taken by all who arc competent, and an examination on the 
subject of tbe preceding lesson should occupy a few minutes at 
the beginning of the time allotted to this instruction. 

" As far as possible, such lessons should be illustrated by 
diagrams, drawn boldly by yourself, on large sheets of cartridge 
paper pasted together. 

" Whenever it is possible to illustrate the lecture by some 
scientific apparatus or experiment, that should be done. 

•'If you find that ony of these subjects are well-treated in 
any of the class reading-books in use in the Institution, you 
will do well to have this chapter read by the class, and to make 
your lesson eonsist of a development and illustration of this 
reading-lesson. The text should then be made a subject of 
separate study by the members of the class, and they should be 
invited and encouraged to purchase, for their own use, the class 
reading-book containing the lesson. Tbe Committee of Council 
will facilitate this by allowing for books so purchased the large 
discount of 40 to 43 per cent., if they are on the published list 
of the Council. 

" Saturday evenings will be devoted to a course of lessons on 
some subjects of natural science with which you are familiar. 
In the present state of the evening classes, and of the Union, 
the Council limit each course to a series of four such lessons. 
When they have been delivered at one Institution, you will 
proceed to give then at such other Institution as may be 
appointed by the Council, on four other Saturday evenings. 

" The Council have selected as your subject for the first 
course of lessons, the ' Atmosphere,' chiefly because of the 

importance of the right understanding of sanitary arrangements 
in everything affecting the air we breathe. 



" Your four lessons will consist of an explanation of the 
chief properties of the atmosphere: — 1. The physical; 2. The 
chemical; 3. The mode in which the air degenerates by 
chemical and physical impurities ; 4. By miasmata, and the 
best means of removing or preventing each form of evil. 

" The Council recommend you to encourage the young men 
who attend these lessons to take notes. You should also be 
prepared to question them, but in a very simple form, and with 
abundant encouragement and aid, so as to enable them to 
carry away the chief facts and principles of your lessons. If 
any of your pupils are sufficiently advanced to write out what 
they can remember of tbe lecture, the Council would be pre- 
pared to reward such efforts by some mark of approbation. 

"The Council have provided such apparatus as will be 
required for tbe illustration of this first course of lectures, 
which you will repeat throughout the Union. When that 
course has beeen completed, you will be furnished with apparatus 
for another course. 

" Having thus devoted your first course of four lessons to 
'Air,' it may be desirable to deliver four lessons in a subsequent 
course on * Water,' chiefly with a view to give a clear know- 
ledge of the composition and uses of water ; of the common 
modes in which it is beneficial or hurtful to vegetable and 
animal life, whether as a solvent, or in the form of vapour, dew, 
rain, or stagnant on the surface, or in the interstices of the soil." 



EXHIBITION OF 1801. 

The following is extracted from the Builder : 

" Public opinion appears to be steadily accommodating 
itself to the idea of an Exhibition of Art and Industry 
in 1861, and doubtless, when the Council of the Society 
of Arts reassemble, they will take some vigorous steps to 
put the matters in train. Something has been said 
about holding the Exhibition in Battersea-park, near the 
terminus of the West-end Railway. We trust, however, 
that no such notion will be entertained. The site in 
possession of the 1851 commissioners at Kensington and 
Brampton would be far superior, and indeed is specially 
marked out as the right place for the first of the decen- 
nial Exhibitions born of that of 1851." 



MECHANICS' INSTITUTE, ROXBURG, MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

This Institution has been in existence about a year 
and a half, and a brief statement of its progress may not 
be without interest. 

The want of a Mechanics' Institute in Roxburg, was 
first suggested to several intelligent mechanics who had 
participated in the benefits derived from similar associa- 
tions elsewhere. On making known their views, they 
were speedily joined by others who felt the same need. 
The objects which the founders of this Institution had 
at heart, to use their own language, were these: To 
create a more social feeling among mechanics ; to supply 
some intellectual source of amusement and employment 
common to all ; to awaken dormant talent ; and to elicit 
such information, and to give such special instruction to 
the artizan, as will tend to the most successful execution 
of the details of his business, excluding everything which 
might appeal to sectarian, national, or political preju- 
dices. To promote these desirable objects, a class has 
been formed for instruction in architectural and orna- 
mental drawing, under the supervision of a gentleman 
who is an accomplished master of that art, as well as a 
skilful practical mechanic, and a debating class has been 
established, which is found to be of great benefit in en- 
abling its members to express their ideas fluently and with 
self-possession. It is also proposed, if required, to open 
classes for instruction in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Grammar. &c, to all of which sons and apprentices of 
members, as well as members themselves, will be admitted 
free. 

Several courses of lectures have been delivered, to 
some of which, members, with their families, have had 
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free admission; a reading room has been opened, and 
well provided with newspapers and magazines, to which 
members can have access every evening ; and a library 
has been collected partly by donations, and partly by 
purchase, consisting of histories, biographies, travels, ex- 
peditions and surveys, and a few works of fiction, also 
many books valuable for reference, being reports pub- 
lished by order of the general and state governments, 
and others of a scientific and mechanical character. 

Two hundred and ninety-eight persons in all have 
belonged to the Institute since its formation. 

Of this number there were : — 3 Apothecaries, 1 Archi- 
tect, 3 Bakers, 1 Brewer, 3 Booksellers, (one of whom is 
a Book-binder), 1 Brass Moulder, 1 Brass Finisher, 2 
Book Keepers, 1 Box Maker, 4 Boot and Shoe Makers, 
4 Blacksmiths, 1 Broker, 1 Builder, 1 Bank Commis- 
sioner, 41 Carpenters, 1 Cabinet Maker, 4 Carriage 
Builders, 1 Carriage Fainter, 14 Curriers, 1 Cashier, the 
City Clerk, 7 other Clerks, the Citv Treasurer, the 
City Marshal, 6 Clock Makers, 2 Coal* Dealers, 1 Che- 
mist, 1 Cigar Maker, 2 Clergymen, 1 Confectioner, 1 
Designer, 2 Editors, 1 Engraver, 1 Fringe Weaver, 1 
Furniture Dealer, 1 Fish Dealer, 1 Farmer, 2 Grocers, 

1 Hatter, I J lard Ware Dealer, 4 India Rubber Workers, 

2 Iron Founders, 1 Junk Dealer, 2 Lithographic Printers, 

3 lawyers, 21 Machinists, 5 Masons, 1 Manufacturer, 
2 Moulders, I 'J Merchants, 1 Organ Pipe Maker, 1 Paper 
Hanger, 1 Paper Stainer, 8 Plasterers, 5 Physicians, 2 
Picture Frame Makers, 3 Pattern Makers, 13 Painters, 
2 Printers, 1 Provision Dealer, 18 Piano-Forte Makers, 
1 Pump Maker, 2 Policemen, the Post Master, 2 Patent 
Leather Japanners, 5 Rope Makers, 1 Stair Builder, 1 
Surveyor, 1 Silversmith, 3 School Teachers, 1 Stable 
Keeper, 2 engaged in Sawing and Planing, 4 Tin Plate 
Workers, 3 Tailors, 1 Teamster, 3 Wheelwrights, 1 
Wood Turner, 18 persons whose occupation isnot known, 

4 minors, not engaged in any trade, and 5 gentlemen 
living on their income. 

An Institution of this kind must expect to meet, for 
the first year or two, with much to retard its progress ; 
many will not join it until they see it established beyond 
the possibility of a failure; and many more who do not 
connect themselves with it, will feel disappointed if they 
cannot see it carried into successful operation at once. 

This enterprise was something entirely new to most 
of those who undertook it ; the Directors were almost 
entire strangers to each other, almost wholly ignorant of 
one another's capabilities, of the peculiar wants or wishes 
of the members, and of the best methods of putting such 
plans as might be adopted into practice. All of these 
obstacles, time has, in a great measure, removed ; and 
as the usefulness of the association becomes more ap- 
parent, just in that degree has it gained the favourable 
opinion of mechanics and the public. 



JOINTED SHIPS. 

An important innovation in steam shipping is now being 
carried out by the Jointed Ship Company, who are run- 
ning the " Connector," a jointed steamer, in the London 
coal trade. The vessel is built in three distinct sections 
or compartments, on the plan patented by Mr. MacSweney . 
The sections are coupled together by a joint of great 
simplicity and enormous strength, which admits of in- 
aUutaucous disconnexion of any one section from the 
others when required. One section contains the engine 
and the crew, and the other two are exclusively cargo 
sections. On this system the joints are all made to one 
guage, so that the engine section can be applied to any 
number of other sections or vessels. The commercial 
advantages obtained by this novel system of steam ship- 
ping are stated by the projectors to be the facility afforded 
by avoiding the detention of the present costly marine 
engines and atari during the loading and unloading of cargo 
and repairs of tonnage, as the jointed engine section can 



always be transferred from one vessel to another joint, as 
the locomotive is from one train to another. The feature 
of this plan is that on long steam routes by river, lake, 
or coast, cargo sections can be picked up, jointed on, and 
taken forward or disconnected and left behind, with about 
as little delay as a railway train can be increased or di- 
minished. A further advantage claimed is that jointed 
vessels (up to 2,000 tons) can be constructed of so light 
a draught— say five feet— that their sections may be 
loaded at inland ports and proceed, by shallow river, lake, 
or canal, to a seaport, there be jointed to the engine sec- 
tion, and take their cargoes direct over sea, avoiding the 
expense and delay of transhipment. The " Connector" 
has recently made a successful voyage to Hartlepool, and 
has discharged a cargo of coals from that place in the 
Regcnt's-canal dock. 



DISEASE OF THE SILKWORM. 

The committee appointed by the Academy of Sciences 
to investigate the cause of the diseases of the silkworm, 
and seek a remedy for them, recently met to receive the 
report of the three members who had been specially 
charged with the duty of investigating the subject in 
detail. The reports of MM. Decaine anil Peligot, which 
had particular reference to the state of the mulberry leaves, 
were very short, but M. de (Juatrefages has conducted 
a number of observations and experiments of a very 
interesting and important character. Having visited 
various parts of France, he found the mulberry leaves in 
excellent condition, from which it appears that the source 
of the disease in not to be attributed to bad food. The 
disease called by M. de Quaterfages ma.adie de la tache, 
from the spots which appear on the worm when attacked 
with it, is that from which these animals principally 
suffer. These spots are often invisible to the naked eye, 
and can only be perceived with the aid of a magnifying 
glass ; and this circumstance explains why the malady, 
especially during the present year, escaped the observation 
of silk-growers in the majority of cases until five or six 
days after the worm had cast its fourth skin. The spots 
exist in all the tissues and organs of the worm, and in its 
subsequent stages of a chrysalisand moth. In the latter, 
the Bpots destroy the antenna:, the legs, or a portion of 
the wings. In the beginning, the spot appears under the 
form of a yellowish matter pervading the whole system ; 
this matter gradually becomes darker, and is then con- 
centrated into a number of tubercles, which are the spots 
in question. That such a diseased state should exercise 
an influence on the quality of the eggs is not surprising, 
but to what extent can only be determined by future 
experience. An infected silkworm may spin its cocoon 
when the disease is not too far gone, but the insect gene- 
rally dies, and the body, instead of putrefying, becomes 
dry and brittle. Several methods of cure have been tried : 
first, the hygienic process, which consists in rearing the 
worms in open sheds instead ot close rooms. The leaves 
of the wild mulberry, not stripped from the branches, 
have been found very efficacious. Silk-growers are re- 
commended to rear small lots of worms apart from the 
others, solely for the purpose of propagating the species. 
Various medicines have also been administered to the 
worms. It appears that the silkworm does not refuse to 
eat the leaves of the mulberry sprinkled with Peruvian 
bark, valerian, mustard, <fce., and the two latter powders 
especially would seem to produce good etfects. Scraped 
sugar, however, appears, for the present, to be preferable 
to all other remedies. Experiments with this substance 
were accordingly repeated on a larger scale in an estab- 
lishment where one of the silk sheds fitted up for 2" trays 
was reduced by disease to four. The worms of these 
were transferred to another shed, and divided into four 
lots ; the first was fed in the common way, the second 
with moistened leaves, the third with sugared leaves, and 
the fourth was subjected to a rigorous abstinence from food 
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for a considerable time, and then fed chiefly with sugared 
leaves. At the end of 24 hours, several worms of the 
latter lot began to spin, and made several small and in- 
perfect cocoons ; the other worms began to shrivel up and 
diminish in size; but on receiving the sugared leaves, 
they speedily rallied, and many of them spun their 
cocoons. The worms fed with moistened leaves fared 
very badly, and very few of them spun cocoons. Those 
fed in the common way presented nothing remarkable, 
and yielded a certain quantity of cocoons ; but those fed 
with sugared leaves throve well and spun their cocoons 
sooner than the others. The quantities of silk yielded 
by these four lots were respectively: 1st lot, 210 grammes ; 
2nd lot, nothing ; 3rd lot, 392 grammes, and of a superior 
quality ; 4th lot, 102 grammes. It seems to be thus 
established that medicines may be administered to silk- 
worms with results whicli may be considered very pro- 
mising. 



fwMhtp jof Institutions* 



Bradford (Yonks). — In the twenty-sixth annual re- 
port of the Mechanics' Institute presented to the mem- 
bers at the last annual meeting, the committee regret 
that the terms of encouragement with whicli for the 
last few years they have been accustomed to preface their 
remark?, cannot on this occasion be quite so appro- 
priately employed. There lias been a decline in the num- 
ber of members, but it is some satisfaction to know that 
this hasoriginated in no deficiency in the number and value 
of the privileges enjoyed ; but it is almost entirely attribu- 
table to the very severe depression in trade. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, the committee confidently hope 
that, on the advent of more favourable times, the Insti- 
tute will recover the ground it has lost. The following 
is a comparative statement of the number of members 
for the last two years : — 



Life Members ... 

Members at 12s. per annum ... 

Subscribers at 10s 

8s 

Females at 6s 

Firms 

Persons nominated by firms ... 

1408 1240 168 

The financial position of the Institute presents a very 
favourable aspect. The gross income of the year, in- 
cluding £59 9s. 6d. the balance of last year's accounts, 
hasbeen£7Gl 10s. 9d.,andtheexpenditure;£G9011s. 7d., 
leaving a balance in favour of the Institute of £70 19s. 2d. 
The news and reading-rooms continue to maintain their 
popularity among all classes of the subscribers. During 
the year the usual number of newspapers, magazines and 
reviews have been supplied; the committee have also 
continued the telegraphic intelligence, feeling satisfied 
that rapid information on important events has now 
become a necessary element in the arrangements of a 
news-room of any pretentions to completeness. The 
additions to the library during the past year have been : 
— By purchase, 250 vols. ; by bound periodicals, 44 vols. ; 
by donations, 10 vols. Thirty-three volumes have, also 
been purchased to replace worn-out books. The number 
of volumes at present in the library, after deducting the 
loss of twenty-seven volumes incurred by change of 
editions and by the erasure from the catalogue of books 
worn-out and superseded by later information, is 6,944. 
The general summary of the issue of books, as compared 
witli that of the previous year, presents a decrease of 
2, 575. Considering, however, the decline in the num- 
ber of members, and the fact that this has occurred chiefly 
among those classes of the subscribers who make most 
use of the library, the result is one which might be 
fairly anticipated, and affords no evidence of any diminu- 
tion in the reading habits of those who continue to sub- 
scribe. The proportions of books issued in the several 
departments of literature are fully stated in the follow- 
ing table : — 
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April 


25 


58 


26 


20 


41 


29 


29 


98 


217 


278 


401 


24 


149 


774 


370 


57 


17 


198 


190 


2976 


119.01 


132.06 


May 


26 


48 


28 


19 


68 


21 


32 


125 


189 


272 


324 


24 


148 


767 


344 


66 


8 


214 


172 


2850 


109.16 


120.15 


June 


26 


68 


13 


24 


37 


ie 


19 


95 


134 


220 


266 


30 


93 


680 


243 


44 


14 


169 


168 


2313 


88.26 


100.20 


July 


27 


34 


20 


17 


34 


5 


30 


68 


116 


163 


273 


18 


88 


651 


233 


43 


9 


139 


149 


2089 


77.10 


84.10 1 


August 


13 


17 


6 


16 


10 


7 


14 


41 


72 


102 


177 


7 


72 


406 


134 


28 


9 


80 


80 


1277 


98.03 


102.00! 


September. 


26 


40 


32 


22 


28 


16 


32 


90 


164 


212 


317 


22 


119 


708 


289 


48 


13 


147 


144 


2443 


93.26 


100.21 1 


October 


•a 


67 


31 


29 


74 


37 


46 


107 


269 


342 


4681 37 


209 


856 


436 


69 


12 


227 


168 


3474 


138.24 


146.14 ! 


November 


•a 


72 


49 


32 


58 


28 


34 


105 


30> 


314 


438; 37 


189 


843 


395 


80 


11 


220 


187 


3400 


136.00 


136.21 i 


December 


27 


57 


41 


23 


42 


22 


28 


98 


241 


294 


435 20 


186 


854 


375 


64 


11 


206 


167 


3164 


117.05 


117.18' 


January 


27 


68 


35 


28 


35 


24 


34 


91 


220 


277 


438 


26 


123 


881 


329 


70 


11 


226 


159 


3074 


113.26 


126.13] 


February 


24 


64 


20 


30 


46 


24 


28 


106 


202 


261 


339 


34 


148 


719 


287 59 


15 


191 


127 


2700 


112.13 


122.20 i 


March 


27 


59 


26 


29 


64 


31 


34 


82 


186 


264 


382 


50 


157 


656 


342 68 


11 


269 


174 


2874 


106.12 


1 19.00 \ 


Total 


298 


643 |327 


288 


637 


260 


360 


1106 


2317 


2999 


4248 


328 


1681 


8785 


3777,696 


141 


2276 


1876 


32622 


108.96 


117.04 


Total last year 


297 


672 1349 


214 


632 


316 


362 


1067 


2800 


2965 


4486 


364 


1946 


8954 


4165917 


136 


2617 


2226 


35197 






Increase 


1 


1 


44 








39 




44 
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Decrease 




29 I 22 




95 


56 


2 




483 




238 


26 


266 


169 


388:221 




341 


351 


2576 







The following is a statement of the lectures delivered 
during the past session. Those marked by an asterisk 
were gratuitous. Rev. J. Smith, "On India;" Geo. i 
Grossmith, Esq., " A Humourous Lecture on Lectin- j 



ing; " J. W. Ebsworth, Esq., "Personal Characteristics 
of Shakspeare ;" and "Art Treasures and Artists; " Rev. 
G. W. Conder, "Laws of Life — Compensation ;" *Rev. 
J. Gregory, "West-Riding Dialect;" Geo. Dawson, 
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Esq., M.A., '-Beau Brummell ; " * Mr. S. II. Kerr, 
" Electric Telegraph : " Mr. J. K. Applebee, "Douglas 
Jerrold;" Mrs. G. L. Balfour, " Celebrated Women of 
England, America, and France:" Mr. \V. Richardson, 
"Electricity, Galvanism, and Pneumatics ; " Geo. Gros- 
smith.Esq., "Pickwick Papers;" and "English Notions 
of American Character ; " *Bev. S.G. Green, B.A., "Old 
Times : how to understand them, and what they teach ; " 
*Rev. J. Fawcett, M.A., " On some of the Former In- 
habitants of our Old Town and Neighbourhood." The 
classes have been in full operation during the session, 
and the number of them similar to that of the previous 
year. In the principal class — that for writing and Arith- 
metic — the attendance has been very good, and the 
teachers report that in point of usefulness and efficiency 
it has never previously been in better condition. The 
addition of two new class-rooms, which were fitted up 
early in the session, one of which was appropriated to 
the use of this class, has materially contributed to this 
result, as the teachers have thereby been enabled to effect 
a more complete subdivision of the class according to the 
age and attainments of the pupils. The grammar and 
reading classes form another feature in this department, 
to which too much attention can scarcely be paid. Ex- 
aminations by the Civil Service Commissioners, and 
those conducted by the Society of Arts, have plainly 
demonstrated how urgent is the need for a thorough 
inculcation of the first principles of orthography and 
English composition, without which any aims at higher 
attainment must be inevitably impeded, or altogether 
prevented. Much attention has been given during the 
past session to these important subjects. The com- 
mittee express an opinion that it would be well if a 
class exclusively devoted to writing from dictation, 
were permanently established. The higher classes have 
been efficiently conducted, and the attendance of pupils 
very regular during the Session : the female class form- 
ing the only exception to this remark. In this class the 
reduction of members became very great during the last 
quarter. The following table gives the number of pupils, 
and the average attendance in the classes taught during 
the past session. The classes marked by an asterisk 
were taught by gratuitous teachers, to whom the Insti- 
tuto is very greatly beholden for their valuable ser- 
vices : — 



Name of Class. 



Writing and Arithmetic ... 

Heading — two Classes 

•^Elementary Grammar : — 

First Section ... 
Second Section 

* Advanced Grammar 

*Higher Grammar 

*Geography 

*English History 

*Mathematics 

"Bookkeeping 

"Chemistry 

*Latin 

French — Four Classes 

German — two ,, 

Drawing 

Female Class 



No. on Average 
Books, attendance. 



203 



37 

ia 

40 
15 
22 
16 

13 
IS 
10 
7 
42 
13 
37 
42 



120 

56 

21 
10 
23 
U 
15 
10 
8 
13 

y 

4 
40 
11 
30 
23 



The usual annual soiree was held in the theatre of 
the Institute, tea being previously served in the news- 
room to about two-hundred of the members and friends 
of the Institute. The president occupied the chair, and 
distributed prizes to the successful students in the classes. 

Sydney (New South Wales). — The report of the 
Sydney Mechanics' School of Arts for the past year, 
states that its prosperity may be considered as unim- 
paired, for the slight decrease in the number of mem- 



bers is less than might have been anticipated from the 
late depression of mercantile interests. The committee 
point with satisfaction to the multiplication of provin- 
cial Institutions, of which this society may be considered 
the parent. The extent to which the reading-room is 
frequented, affords full justification to the committee for 
the heavy expenditure which that improvement necessi- 
tated. The evening attendance is already sufficient to 
occupy it fully, and a moderate increase in the number 
of readers will demand additional space. The condition 
and wants of the library have had a large share of the 
committee's attention. They found that a considerable 
infusion of fresh books was required, not merely to make 
good the actual wear and tear caused by the rapid circu- 
lation of well-known works, but also to keep pace with 
the intelligence of the day. The opportunities of pro- 
curing desirable publications in the colony have proved 
insufficient, and though the committee have expended 
the sum of £85 lGs. in purchasing on the spot books 
most urgently needed, yet they do not consider a reliance 
upon this market to be prudent, and they have directed 
their attention to the mother country for better supplies. 
Already the sum of £100 lias been remitted to a large 
house in the book trade, with a corresponding order. 
The committee have also voted £50 to be expended 
under the care of the Society of Arts in England. The 
additions of all kinds to the library, during the year, 
are about 653 volumes, making the present stock about 
0,500 volumes. The lectures still retain the character 
which Lord Brougham, borrowing a medical term, des- 
cribes as "sporadic." Even in England, with its abundant 
supply of able and willing lecturers, Mechanics' Insti- 
tutes have found it necessary to associate themselves into 
unions, in order to secure continuous courses of lectures 
from competent teachers. The committee feel that a 
more systematic course of instruction would be highly 
desirable, but the condition of the society in the colony 
lias hitherto rendered this impracticable. The aid ac- 
corded by his Excellency the Governor-general, the 
patron of the Institution, demands especial recognition. 
The list during the year comprises: — "Introductory 
Lecture," Dr. Woolley, Principal of the Sydney Univer- 
sity: "On Elocution, with illustrations from Shaks- 
pcaro's plays," Mr. John Connery : " On the friendly 
Intercourse of Nations," The Rev. John West; "On 
Common Salt." Dr. Smith, Professor of Chemistry at 
the Sydney University ; "Photography," Frank Haes, 
Esq., Member of the Photographic Society of London ; 
" The Distinguishing Characteristics of the Present Age," 
C. Smith, Esq. ; " The Phenomena of the Tides of the 
Pacific Ocean." Captain M. Dunham, F.R.S., of H.M. 
Surveying Ship, Herald; " Animal Magnetism," Mr. F. 
M. Thompson; "The Aborigines of Australia," J. H. 
Palmer : " The History and Use of Music." Dr. Hoelzel, 
Chief Kabbi ; "Land Surveying." His Excellency Sir 
William Thomas Denison, K.C.B., Governor-General; 
" The Microscope, its Uses and Results," George Walker, 
Esq.; "The Analogies existing between sound and 
colour, with a description and comparison of the organs 
of vision and hearing," J. D. Macdonald, Fsq., H.M.S. 
Herald; " Savings' Banks," Christopher Rolleston.Esq., 
Registrar-General ; " Life and Writings of William 
Shakespeare, with musical illustration," A. J. Mason, 
Esq.; " Ventilation," Isaac Aaron, Esq., Health Officer 
of the City of Sydney ; The Revolt in the Bengal 
Army," Dr. Berncastle ; " The Modern Doctrine of Pro- 
tection to Native Industry," W. G. Pennington, Esq., 
Vice-President ; " The Political Economy Proper for 
New South Wales," W. B. Allen, Esq. ; " Civilization," 
A. Bennie, Esq, ; " The Poetry of Charles Harpur," D. 
H. Deniehy, Esq., M.L.A. ; "Description of a Voyage 
to Norfolk Island, with an account of the Pitcairn 
Islanders settled there," His Excellency Sir W. T. 
Denison, K.C.B., Governor-General; A Special Lecture 
on the " Meaning and Tendencies of the Present Age," 
kindly delivered by E. Maitland. Esq., President of the 
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Goiilburn Scliool of Arts. The classes at present in 
operation, arc,— a French class: a Drawing class, in 
which, during the past year the majority of the pupils 
have attended to Mechanical Drawing, a department of 
special value in reference to the development of the 
sources of colonial wealth: a Mathematical class; a 
German class ; a class for instruction in Elocution ; one 
for Instrumental music; Singing classes : a Latin class; 
and a Discussion class. Uhe committee say, however, 
that they cannot congratulate the society upon such a 
general development of the class system as might be 
desired. The subjects of study are few and limited; 
nor does the attendance in the several class-rooms indi- 
cate any great zeal or interest on the part of the general 
body of our members. The committee add : — " This is 
an old complaint in similar institutions. It flows 
naturally from the peculiar circumstances of disadvan- 
tage under which our pupils for the most part pursue 
their studies. Their work is much harder than that of 
scholars in Colleges or Universities, whilst they enjoy 
none of those encouragements by which academic dili- 
gence is stimulated and rewarded. An attempt lias been 
made in England to remedy this evil by examinations 
and rewards to meritorious students. These examina- 
tions in the London Society of Arts have assumed a very 
elaborate character, and are recognised as conferring a 
distinction only second to University diplomas. It is 
worthy of consideration whether this system may not 
be wholly or partially adopted in our own Society." 
" The attention of the committee lias been earnestly di- 
rected to the subject of competitive exhibitions of useful 
invention, similar to those whicn have been so effectively 
employed by the London Society of Arts in stimulat- 
ing scientific and literary industry, and developing the 
material resources of the country. A sub-committee has 
been appointed, with instructions to draw up a scheme 
for carrying this project into effect, and upon their re- 
commendation the committee offered for competition 
four medals. Of these, two were assigned to the me- 
chanical arts, and the subject selected for the present 
year was " Model Dwelling-houses for the Labouring 
Classes," especial regard being had to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the colony and to economy. The others 
were allotted to pictorial and plastic arts. Two gold 
medals wore added by individuals, one by Dr. Woolley, 
for the best essay upon a literary subject ; the second by 
A. T. Holroyd, Esq., for the best model of a machine to 
extract the stumps of trees from the earth. The follow- 
ing is a comparative statement of the number of mem- 
bers on the books in each quarter, for the years 1856 and 
1857 ;— 



In the first Quarter, 
Ditto second ditto, 
Ditto third ditto, 
Ditto fourth ditto, 



1856, there were 646; in 1857, 667. 
1;50, „ 759; „ 1857, 751. 

1656, „ 999; „ 1857, 911. 

1856, „ 1035; „ 1857, 952.« 



It appears by the accounts that the revenue has suf- 
ficed for the year's expenditure, but has not left any sur- 
plus. The committee closing their report desire to bear 
testimony to the energy and ability of the late secretary, 
Air. Joseph Dyer. The vacant office was applied for by 
forty diU'crent gentlemen. From these the committee 
have, selected Mr. William Davis, whose antecedents 
lead them to believe, that he will prove an efficient 
officer. 



PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS AND PItOTKCTION AI.LOWEb. 

[From Gazette, Aug. 27, 1S58.J 

Valcd 21th Jul;/, 185s. 
169::. A. Taylor, 1, Wellington-cottages, De Beauvoir-town, Kiogs 
land— Imp. in pianofortes. 



Dated ith August, 1868. 
1773. C. M. Archer, 3, St. James'-gardens, Havcrstock-hill, Hamp- 
stcad-road— Imp. in electric and submarine telegraph cables 
and wires. 

Dated Uth August, 1858. 

1825. S. F. Cottam, Manchester — Imp. in machinery for doubling 
cotton and other yarns or threads. 

1 827. J. I!. Foyce, St. Dunstan's Works, Conway-street, and J. Cnre, 
.7. Boyes, and J. Clough, Ebenezer Mill, Mill-lane, Brad- 
ford—Imp. in machinery or apparatus for combing wool and 
other fibrous materials. 

1829. 11. A. lirooman, 166, Fleet-street — Imp. in time-keepers. (A 
com.) 

Dated Uth August, 1858. 

W. Meckel, Friday-street— Imp. in textile fabrics. 

J. Scott, Shoreham, and A. Martinucci, Brighton — An im- 
proved steam engine. 

J. II. M. Maissiat, Paris — Imp. in wheels. 

J. Fogg, Great Lever, near Bolton, Lancashire — Imp. in pres- 
sure gauges. 

A. J. Patcrson, Edinburgh— An imp. in propelling ships and 
vessels. 

E. Smith, Dudley Port, Tipton, Staffordshire — An imp. in 
puddling iron. 

II. Smith and T. W. Ashby, Stamford-Imp. applicable to 
haymaking machines, whereby such machines are rendered 
useful for other agricultural purposes. 

Dated I3t/i August, 1858. 

\Y. 1). Nortcliffe, Fellgrove, near Huddersficld— An imp. in 
dyeing woollen, worsted, cetton, silk, linen, and other tex- 
tile fabrics and fibrous substances. 

F. J. Manccaux, Paris — Imp. in stocks for fire-arms. 
T. Uickett, Castle Foundry, Buckingham — Imp. in locomotive 

engines and other carriages to facilitate their transit. 

T. Worth and 11. Spencer, Rochdale— Imp. in machinery or 
apparatus for preparing for spinning, and forspinning, cotton 
and other fibrous materials, in winding and warping yarns of 
the said materials, and in making wire cards for such pre- 
paring machinery. 

J. II. Johnson, 47. Lincoln's-inn-flelds — Imp. in the treatment 
of crude india-rubber, gutta percha, or other vulcanUablc 
gums, and in the manufacture therefrom of what are usually 
called hard rubber articles. (A com.) 

Dated Uth August, 1858. 

J. Cartmel, Stamford-street— Imp. in the manufacture of hati* 
caps, and other coverings for the head. 

J. Holt, Shelf, near Halifax— Imp. in looms. 

A. Slate, Adelaide road, Haverstock-hill — Imp. in blast fur- 
naces and in smelting iron ore. 

C. O'Neill, Manchester— Imp. in the manufacture of artificial 
gums from starch farina, and other amylaceous substances, 
and in apparatus for such manufacture. 

W. E. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane — An improved combination 
of metal with india rubber or gutta percha, or with india 
rubber or gutta percha combined with other substances, in 
the manufacture of belting, hose, valves, and other articles. 



1831. 
1833. 

1835. 
1837. 

1839. 

1841. 

1843. 



1847 
1819. 



1857. 
185D. 



Invention with Completk Specification Filed. 

18S0. A. V. rinta, 63, King William-street— Imp. in blank-forms of 
cheques or drafts on bankers, payable on demand, relating 
to the eroding of such cheques ordraft6.— 18th Aug. 1858. 



WEEKLY LIST OF PATENTS SEALED. 

I 500. T. Thompson. 
I 528. J. Hamilton, jun. 
M. 542. W. S. Clark. 
545. T. ('. Hine. 
625. W. S. Clark. 
631. F. Haeck. 
667. E. A. Jacquin. 
806. M. A. F. Mennons. 
1034. A. V. Newton. 
1291. A. Robertson. 
1402. W. E. Newton. 
1438. J. Taylor. 
1499. J. Chisholm. 





August '21th. 


3111 


L. llalli. 


397 


J. <;. Newey and W 




Newev. 


399. 


A. von Schuttcnbach. 


401. 


J. K. Field. 


403. 


11. M. Piatt. 


406. 


.1. Billing. 


407. 


.1. Skelly. 


408. 


J. Bircumshaw. 


410. 


A. Ripley. 


412. 


W. Hooper. 


471. 


J. P. Budd. 


493. 


F. A. Vcrdcil. 



Patents on which the Stamp Dotv of £50 has been Paid. 
August 23rd. 
1921. C. SchJickeysen. 
1926. W. Brown. 
2005. W. Southwell. 



* To which must be added a considerable number who have 
neglected to take tip their tickets punctually on the expiration 
ot the term, say 150 ; making a slight increase of members on 
the 31st December, 1857, over the 31st December, 1856. 



August 21th. 
1927. C. F. Stansbury. 
1929. E. earless. 

August 2lth. 
W. Johnson. 



1911 



August 26M. 
; 1964. P. E. Charton. 
■ 1976. A. I. Austen. 

2002. W. Dc la Rue. 
j 2026. J. Stewart. 
! 2032. R. B. Feather. 

August 21th. 
I 1943. C. Esplin. 
: 1948. E. N. Fourdrinier. 
; 1954. C. Radcliffie. 



